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lie and our own deep concern to see peace and order pre- 
vail in Central America, this consent of mankind to 
what we are attempting, this attitude of the great na- 
tions of the world towards what we may attempt in deal- 
ing with this distressed people at our doors, should make 
us feel the more solemnly bound to go to the utmost 
length of patience and forbearance in this painful and 
anxious business. The steady pressure of moral force 
will before many days break the barriers of pride and 
prejudice down, and we shall triumph as Mexico's friends 
sooner than we could triumph as her enemies — and how 
much more handsomely, with how much higher and finer 
satisfactions of conscience and of honor !" 



We take especial pleasure in refer- 
Dr. Otto Umfrld. ring to the new undertaking of our 
pacifist friend, Dr. Otto Umfrid, of 
Stuttgart, Germany, who is opening, on October 20, a 
select boarding-school for young ladies at his own home, 
26 Birkenwald strasse. Dr. Umfrid and his wife and 
daughters are eminently qualified for such an under- 
taking, and his home will furnish a most agreeable fam- 
ily life, and will in itself form .an important part of the 
education offered. The pupils will be taught German 
by a new and easy method, and their moral, intellectual, 
and physical development will be most carefully attended 
to. Pupils may enter the school at any time. Stutt- 
gart is a charming and picturesque town, and possesses 
excellent educational facilities for studying music, paint- 
ing, commerce, needlework, and the like. It has a splen- 
did and healthful climate. 

Dr. Umfrid has for many years been the president of 
the German National Peace Society, which has some 
eighty sections in the various cities of Germany. He is 
also a Protestant clergyman, and has until recently been 
the city preacher of Stuttgart. He has been an active 
worker in the peace cause, giving addresses in his own 
and other countries, and has frequently been a delegate 
to the .peace congresses. Articles from his pen, trans- 
lated from the German, have appeared in the columns of 
the Advocate of Peace from time to time. He is a 
man of great ability and extraordinary value to the peace 
cause, and in his new field of educational work will be 
able to wield a powerful influence for the advancement 
of the growing movement. He will be sure to be among 
the foremost leaders of the cause of international peace 
not alone in his own country, but in many others, 
through his contact with students of other nations. 



The following is a quotation from a 

Three 



Wanted : 

Three Thousand ,,, ,, , , .. 

Artificial Legs. German paper of August 1 

thousand artificial legs wanted by the 
government of a nation at present in war." Of course 
this refers to one of the Balkan States. In that miser- 
able part of Europe the "Wants" might be indefinitely 
extended, for example: Wanted, $900,000,000 and the 



additional property lost in the first war; wanted, $300,- 
000,000 and the additional property lost in the second 
war; wanted back, the 80,000 dead Bulgarian sons; 
wanted, the 30,000 dead Servians; wanted, the 10,000 
dead Greeks; wanted, the 8,000 dead Montenegrins; 
wanted, the 100,000 dead Turks — all lost in the first 
Balkan war. Wanted back, the 60,000 dead Bulgarians ; 
wanted, the 40,000 dead Servians; wanted, the 30,000 
dead Greeks — all lost in the second Balkan war. Wanted, 
some hand to push back the onrushing third war in that 
area of misery; wanted, something more effective than 
a "Treaty of Bucharest," which settled nothing; wanted, 
a cessation of such ghastly human behavior ; wanted, by 
civilization, a civilized conduct of national affairs. 
"Three thousand artificial legs wanted by the govern- 
ment of a nation at present in war." Indeed ! 



Among the Peace Organizations. 

The National Education Association is one of our 
strongest peace societies. It issued in September a bul- 
letin containing many facts of interest to the education 
world. Among a number of interesting articles is one 
by Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education 
in the Leland Stanford University. Under the title of 
"International Peace and Education," Professor Cub- 
berley says : 

"An important new function which our schools must 
assume is that of instilling into the minds of the next 
generation such ideals of universal brotherhood and the 
inter-relations of peoples as will tend to promote inter- 
national peace and good will. The world of today is 
vastly smaller than it was even half a century ago, and 
at the same time life in it is vastly larger and more sig- 
nificant. Today as a people we belong to the world and 
no longer to a township or a county. Each year sees the 
different nations drawn into closer intellectual and com- 
mercial relations, and this process is certain to continue. 
The consolidation of diverse peoples into nations of size 
and importance; the breaking down of the old racial 
barriers; the spread of knowledge and education; the 
progress of trade and manufacture; the increasing ease 
of intercommunication; the intermigration of peoples; 
the newer concepts of law or order, and the rapidly in- 
creasing expense of even armed peace — these are forces 
of importance looking toward the time when wars be- 
tween nations shall cease, when the international courts 
shall be established, and when the present barriers in 
the way of international commerce shall in large part 
be superseded by laws promoting national specialization 
and international trade. 

"In addition to mere instruction, our schools should 
take upon themselves the work of instilling into the 
minds of the children ideals of these larger world rela- 
tionships. To this end our histories are being rewritten, 
with a view of eliminating much of the present empha- 
sis on wars, party contests, and glorification of the coun- 
try right or wrong, and emphasizing instead peace, 
friendliness, and larger world conceptions, and dwelling 
upon the progress of civilization and the finer deeds of 
heroism instead of on the butchery and self-sacrifice of 
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war. Our school readers need to be touched by some- 
thing of the same international spirit, and our geog- 
raphies should incorporate more relating to the civiliza- 
tion of peoples. 

"It is often stated that it will be some time before 
wars between nations shall cease. The best hope lies in 
making a beginning somewhere, and our schools offer 
the best place to begin. To teach kindness, courtesy, 
humanity, and international honor, and to emphasize 
the importance of the arts of peace, are as important 
functions of our schools as instruction in the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the ages." 

The Japanese Society of New York, in Bulletin No. 7, 
outlines the following facts relating to the legal status 
of the Japanese in the United States : 

The emigration of Japanese to America began in 
1841, when three Japanese fishermen were blown to sea 
and drifted to the Pacific coast, where they resided ten 
years. One of them, nick-named "Sam Patch," accom- 
panied the Perry expedition. 

In 1860 the Shogun sent an embassy, consisting of 
71 members, to the United States. The visit to Phila- 
delphia is thus described : 

"On the 9th of June there was an immense mass of 
humanity at the Broad Street depot to catch a glimpse 
of the ambassadors. It was estimated that, with the 
numerous visitors who came to the city from the coun- 
try, the multitude numbered half a million people. The 
hospitality of the citizens was practically unbounded; 
indeed during that week there prevailed a 'Japanese 
fever.' " 

In 1860 there were probably not a half dozen Japa- 
nese residing in the United States. 

The first students came in 1866 and went to Eutgers 
College, which for many years was their Mecca, and this 
college has graduated several hundreds of Japanese stu- 
dents. 

In 1887 there were only 1,275 Japanese in the United 
States. The number at present is about 75,000 here 
and an equal number in Hawaii. 

It is said that there are upwards of 2,000 children in 
the United States born of Japanese parents domiciled 
here and in Hawaii, who, having been born in the 
United States, are subject to the jurisdiction thereof 
and are citizens of the United States and of the State 
wherein they reside. 

Japanese children born in the Philippines and Porto 
Eico are not American citizens and enjoy only a quali- 
fied citizenship. 

Japanese domiciled in Hawaii prior to August 12, 
1898, and who had theretofore become citizens of Ha- 
waii are citizens of the United States by force of the 
act of Congress on the above date. 

Japanese subjects cannot now purchase or acquire 
land in California, and the land which they now own 
cannot be transmitted to their children, even though 
the children are American citizens,* but must be sold at 
their death or else it reverts to the State. Proceeds of 
such sale and all personal property go to their heirs. 

In New York and in many other States Japanese can 
hold real estate and transmit it to their heirs. 

The first prize of $75 in the American School Peace 
League essay contest for secondary schools has been won 



this year by John H, Stokes, Jr., a graduate of Central 
High School, Washington, D. C. The contest was par- 
ticipated in by seniors in high schools in many coun- 
tries, including Austria, England, Germany, and 
Prance, and about 4,000 essays were submitted. The 
subject of the essays was "The Significance of the Two 
Hague Peace Conferences." The second prize was won 
by a high-school student in Vienna, Austria, and the 
third by a senior in the Central High School of Scran- 
ton, Pa. 

The Division of Intercourse and Education of the 
Carnegie Endowment appointed on August 20 a com- 
mittee, representing the United States, Great Britain, 
Prance, Germany, Eussia, and Austria, to make im- 
partial inquiry into the alleged massacres during the 
recent war in the Balkans, and also into the economic 
consequences arising from the war. The members of 
the committee were named at a meeting held in Paris, 
under the presidency of Baron d'Estournelles de Con- 
stant, and are as follows : Dr. H. N. Brailsford, Great 
Britain; Prof. Samuel T- Dutton, United States; Justin 
Godart, France; Prof. Paul N. Miliukoff, Eussia; 
Professor Schiicking, Germany, and Professor Bedlich, 
Austria. The committee visited the Balkan States with 
the intention of sifting the mass of testimony, compar-' 
ing it with its own findings and publishing the results 
for wide dissemination. We are informed that the re- 
ception of the committee was of such a nature that they 
decided to return without obtaining the facts- sought. 

• •,.• M . r> Alfred G - Br yant, formerly of Terra Bella, 
California, has been appointed business manager for the 
World Peace Foundation. It is announced that the aim 
of his work is to arouse into activity the business organ- 
izations of the United States. He left California Sep- 
tember 1, and has been stopping at various cities along 
the way to lecture to business associations. At these 
places he organized a number of committees of business 
men who will act as standing committees and keep in 
touch with the work of the World Peace Foundation. 
These committees will arrange for lecture courses in 
their respective cities and become posted on the latest 
bulletins issued by the Foundation. Mr. Bryant is soon 
to start on a tour for the purpose of extending this work. 
He will emphasize the financial aspect of international 
arbitration, including the cost of war and armaments 
and the effect on daily living. It is the practical side of 
the peace movement which he intends to accentuate. Last 
year many chambers of commerce in the United States 
expressed themselves in sympathy with the movement 
and various chambers of commerce abroad have signified 
their support. It is said that Mr. Bryant became inter- 
ested in the work of the World Peace Foundation 
through Dr. David Starr Jordan. 

. . . The delegates appointed by the American Peace 
Society to the 20th International Peace Congress, 44 
in number, were as follows : Mr. Wilbur F. Crafts, Mr. 
Frederick Partington, Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts, Mrs. Fred- 
erick F. Partington, Hon. James L. Slayden and Mrs. 
James L. Slayden, Senator Theodore E. Burton, Mr. 
Arthur Deerin Call, Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D., 
and Miss Lyra D. Trueblood, all of Washington, D. C. ; 
Mrs. Violet Huntington-Blair, Spartanburg, S. C. ; Hon. 
Lynden Evans and Mrs. Lynden Evans, Chicago, 111.; 
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Mrs. John Miller Horton, Buffalo, N. Y. ; Prof. Amos S. 
Hershey and Mrs. Amos S. Hershey, Bloomington, Ind. ; 
Prof. Jean C. Bracq, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. ; Mr. Wilbur 
Piske Gordy, Hartford, Conn. ; Prof. Emery E. Johnson, 
Washington, D. C. ; Countess Spottiswood-Mackin, Paris, 
Prance ; William C. Allen, Westtown, Pa. ; Henry Far- 
quhar and Mrs. Henry Farquhar, Washington, I). C. ; 
Victor Hugo Duras, New York city; Fannie Fern An- 
drews, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Elmer Black, New York 
city; Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, New York city; Dr. Philip 
Van Ness Myers, La Fayette, N. Y. ; Miss Clara B. 
Colby, Washington, D. C. ; Miss Agnes C. M. Meinecke, 
Jersey City, N. J. ; Judge Eobert F. Eaymond and Mrs. 
Eobert F. Eaymond, Newton Highlands, Mass. ; Mrs. 
Andrea Hofer Proudfoot, Vienna, Austria; Dr. J. W. 
Van Kirk, Youngstown, Ohio ; Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
London, England; James B. T. Tupper, Washington, 
D. C. ; Dr. William F. Slocum, Colorado Springs, Colo. ; 
Anna B. Eckstein, Coburg, Germany; Prof. Morris Le 
Boy Arnold and Mrs. Morris Le Eoy Arnold, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Eev. George Ashton Oldham, New York 
city ; Mrs. Mary Chittenden Percy, New York city ; Mr. 
B. Franssen, Galveston, Texas; Mrs. Eose M. French, 
London, England. 



Brief Peace Notes. 



... In a recent address delivered before several audi- 
ences in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, Prof. Bromley 
Smith, of Bucknell University, maintained that present 
jingo talk in regard to Mexico is due to the weakness of 
our unfortunate sister state. The same conditions of 
internal dissension might prevail in Germany without 
rousing a belligerent spirit. Our Government would 
probably issue a warning to American citizens to take 
care of themselves. We should try to put ourselves in 
the position of the Mexicans, asking how we should feel 
if the neighboring republic should land troops within 
our borders, ostensibly to protect its interests. Such a 
reversal of mental attitude would speedily -reduce the 
cry for intervention. 

. . . The following, from the speech of the Eight Hon- 
orable David Lloyd-George, Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, discussing the British budget before the House of 
Commons on April 22, 1913, is of interest and value. 
He says, in part: 

"The largest increases since 1861 have been in arma- 
ments. I have pointed out that 1861 represented high- 
water mark at that date of the cost of armaments. It 
was then £28,285,000; it is now £74,544,000— an in- 
crease of £46,000,000. It was then growing at the rate 
of hundreds of thousands per year ; it is now growing at 
the rate of millions a year. Since I have had the privi- 
lege of occupying my present office, expenditure on arma- 
ments has grown by £15,000,000, and I see no prospect 
of this very menacing growth coming to an end unless 
there is some fundamental change in the attitude and 
policy of the nations of the earth. 

"The expenditure on armaments differs from every 
other expenditure in two respects. It is non-productive 
and the increase or diminution in armaments is not de- 
pendent upon the will of the individual government that 
initiates the expenditure, or even of the House of Com- 
mons that sanctions the expenditure— it depends upon 



the concerted or rather competitive will of a number of 
great nations of whom we constitute one of the most 
potent. Armaments count for the largest, and I think 
the most sterile, increase since 1861." 

... It is interesting to note the growing interest in 
our cause among the fraternal organizations. The fol- 
lowing resolution, passed July 11, 1913, in Chicago, is a 
sample of such interest: 

"Whereas, the Order of Knights of Pythias teaches 
peace and discourages war ; now, therefore, be it 

"Resolved, by the members of Lakeside Lodge, No. 
230, Knights of Pythias, That we extend fraternal greet- 
ings to our guest this evening, Mr. Jiuji G. Kasai, and 
through him to his brethren in Japan, and that we com- 
mend the persistent struggle of William J. Bryan for 
peace on earth and good will to all men." 

. . . The Clark University interracial conference this 
autumn is to be devoted to our relations between the 
United States and the South American peoples, a most 
timely and encouraging program. 

... Dr. George W. Nasmyth, newly-elected director 
of the Permanent Bureau of International Students, has 
been engaged by the World Peace Foundation to take 
regular charge of its work for students. It is the pur- 
pose of the foundation to push as rapidly as possible the 
development of the plans for the International Students' 
Bureau. 

. . . The American Association for International Con- 
ciliation has recently sent out the following self-explan- 
atory notice: 

"With this issue, the Monthly Bulletin of books, pam- 
phlets and magazine articles dealing with international 
relations published by this association since April, 1908, 
comes, temporarily at least, to an end. This step has 
been made necessary by the limited funds of the associa- 
tion and the greatly increased expenses involved in the 
distribution of the regular pamphlets of the association, 
of which more than 80,000 copies are now printed 
monthly. It is the hope of this association that The 
Advocate op Peace will, in the future, develop its de- 
partment of Book Eeviews in such a way that those who 
are interested in keeping in touch with the literature of 
internationalism may be able to do so through the col- 
umns of The Advocate of Peace, published monthly 
by the American Peace Society, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C, subscription price, one dollar a year." 

. . . An observing resident of Honolulu writes to the 
Advocate of Peace his interpretation of the Japanese 
situation in Hawaii. Among other things, he says : ''Of 
course there is very little race prejudice here, and the 
Japanese, a splendid people in many respects, are popu- 
lar with nine-tenths of our people. They are very 
thrifty, polite, kind, progressive, obedient to the laws 
and their employers, clean, neat, and, as far as my ex- 
perience goes, as honest and as moral as other nation- 
alties, even the whites." 

. . . Baron d'Estournelles de Constant, familiar to all 
American pacifists, in his book, "The United States of 
America," reviewed in these columns last month, has 
many interesting things to say about us. He grants 
that we are an idealistic and progressive people, but fears 
that we are hampered and held back by an imperialistic 



